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Can Legislation Cure Segregation in Housing? 


Announcer: 


Tonight we welcome you to 
Schenectady, New York, where we 
are the guests of the Schenectady 
Branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
-ored People. 

This is a unique experience for 
Town Meeting, for it is not often 
that we find an _ organization 
frankly dedicated to one point of 
view on a controversial question 
that is willing to sponsor both 
sides. Perhaps this accounts in 
no small part for the remarkable 
success of the Schenectady Branch 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple during the past three years. 

It is a representative and grow- 
ing membership and is functioning 
cooperatively with the community. 
it is credited with having broken 
down the segregation pattern in 
public housing in Schenectady and 
having brought about the employ- 
ment of colored saleswomen in 
three of Schenectady’s large stores. 
It received the Thalheimer Award 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People for outstanding work dur- 
ing the past year. 

And now, to preside over our 
discussion, here is your moderator, 
founder and director of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we want to congratulate the 
Schenectady Branch of the WNa- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People for 
having the courage and foresight 
to sponsor a discussion of both 
sides of this highly controversial 
question, “Can Legislation Cure 
Segregation in Housing?” 


This is one of the many programs 
Town Meeting has presented on 
the race question. We are for- 
tunate this evening to have two 
forthright speakers who will pres- 
ent opposing views on this ques- 
tion and two equally frank inter- 
rogators who will help us get to 
the heart of it without pulling any 
punches. As long as we can sub- 
stitute Town Meetings for bombs, 
as a means of dealing with our 
problems, we're upholding the 
highest principles of democracy. 

We'll hear first tonight from 
Walter White, the Executive Secre- 
tary for the past twenty years of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
who is known throughout the 
world for his work for this as- 
sociation. He’s a native of Atlanta, 
Georgia, a graduate of Atlanta 
University, and has attained dis- 
tinction as an author and journalist. 
In 1949 he made the trip around 
the world with Town Meeting as 
a member of our Round-the-World 
Seminar. So we are happy to 
welcome back to this platform, 
Walter White. 


Mr. White: 


Mr. Denny, of course, I do not 
contend that either legislation or 
litigation can by themselves cure 
any evil. But both of them, and 
particularly legislation, are among 
the most potent methods in a 
democratic society to create public 
acceptance of the basic principle 
of democracy; namely, the right of 
every citizen to live, to work, to 
play, and to pray as a free person 
in a free society. 

None of us as reasonable and 
intelligent human beings can or 
would deny this right to another 
individual if we honestly believe 
in democracy. For this reason it 


is imperative that our Congress, 
our state legislatures, and our city 
governments swiftly and  un- 
equivocally enact whatever legis- 
lation is wise, effective, and equi- 
table to wipe out now America’s 
greatest menace to unity, health, 
and national prestige, and that is 
the ghetto. 


Shortsighted Americans used to 
believe—and, unfortunately for 
America, some still believe—that 
this problem is péculiarly and ex- 
clusively a domestic one. Those 
of us who traveled around the 
world with Town Meeting of the 
Air two years ago found to our 
extreme discomfort that this is 
not true. Wherever we went in 
white Europe, as much as in non- 
white Asia and Africa, racial se- 
gregation and the failure of our 
legislative bodies to wipe out arti- 
ficial lines of demarcation are 
doing incalculable harm to our na- 
tional prestige. More than any 
other thing, it is causing distrust 
of our sincerity when we as a 
nation say that we seek a world 
of freedom for all men. 


Governor Dewey found that out 
recently in Singapore. Every other 
traveller to Asia and Africa and 
Latin America since the war has 
found the same disbelief. This 
may conceivably cost us our own 
freedom. Our atom bombs and 
our production lines by themselves 
cannot save us if we lose the sup- 
port and the raw materials from 
areas of the earth where dark- 
skinned people laugh at Ameri- 
cans when they talk glibly about 
freedom but insist that the ghetto 
pattern of life for minorities shall 
continue. 


For these and other sound and 
unanswerable reasons, it is my 
reasoned conviction that we as 
Americans should immediately stop 
academic and petulant discussion 
of how democracy is to be edged 


up to. 
begin now to practice the demo- 
cratic living or else we _ shall 
perish. 
Antidemocratic 
United States have used a particu- 
larly evil red herring to perpetuate 
the ghetto. They argue that en- 


trance of mindrity groups—espe- 3, 


cially of Negroes—into hitherto 
racially homogeneous neighbor- 
hoods destroys property values. 
This just isn’t so. 


Some years ago, I made a study ¥' 


in Chicago of what happened when 
Negroes purchased or 
houses in what had been previ- 
ously an all-white neighborhood 
on the South Side. The new 
owners were forced to pay thirty 
to sixty per cent higher purchase 
prices than had been charged to 
whites. Negro renters were ob- 
liged, because of the inexorable 
law of supply and demand, to pay 
increased rentals over those 
charged to white tenants. Land- 
lords, meanwhile, asked and ob- 
tained lower tax assessments on 
the specious ground that values 
had been lowered by entrance of 
Negroes into the area. 

Much less money was spent on 
maintenance and repair. Six-room 
apartments were split up into six 
one-room apartments whose com- 
bined rentals totaled from four to 
five times that of the original apart- 
ment under white occupants. As 
a result, the income on the invest- 
ment jumped to between twelve 
and twenty per cent as against an 
original income of four to five 
per cent. I ask Mr. Steed by what 
law of economics a doubling, a 
trebling, or even a quintupling of 
return on an investment lowers 
the value of that investment. 

One of the major tragedies of 
the ghetto, from which escape is 
often met by violence, as we saw 
in Cicero, Illinois, recently, is the 
cost to American society in ill 


Instead, we had better §,, 


forces in the 


rented @ 


health, delinquency, frustration, in 
growing doubts about democracy, 
and in diminished American pres- 
tige the world over. Thus it is 
imperative that we waste no more 
time in discussing whether legis- 
| dation, litigation, public education, 
or any other method is most use- 
ful in abolishing now and forever 
| housing or any other form of se- 
| gregation. 


| 
| 
| 


I am firmly convinced that un- 
less we swiftly learn to practice 
the democracy we say we believe 
in, there may be no democracy left 
for the segregated or the segrega- 
tor. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


_ Thank you, Walter White. 
Congressman Tom Steed, Democrat 
of Oklahoma, was born on a farm 
mear Rising Star, Texas. For 
twenty years he served as a news- 
paperman on Oklahoma dailies. 
He served in the last war as an 
anti-aircraft officer and later as a 
member of the OWI in the India- 
Burma-China theater. He rep- 
resents one of the most varied and 
productive districts in the state 
of Oklahoma. We are happy to 
welcome to Town Meeting, Con- 
gressman Tom Steed of Oklahoma. 


| Congressman Steed: 


Mr. Denny, I think Mr. White 
has confessed judgment for my 
‘view in his very first sentence. 
‘Our question is, “Can Legislation 
‘Cure Segregation in Housing?” 
I say it cannot. Mr. White said, 
‘and I quote, “Neither legislation 
imor litigation can by themselves 
(cure any evil.” 


As to his claim that entrance 
(of minority groups into previously 
(segregated areas does not hurt 
| property values, I am sure every 
imember of this audience is aware 
(of many cases where the exact op- 
| posite is true. This decrease in 


value comes, I think, because such 
mixing frequently drives away 
prospective buyers most able to 
pay. 

And now, Mr. Denny, since time 
is so limited and this subject so 
big, I direct my remarks to the 
narrow field of public housing. 
When we confine our attention to 
housing, we narrow the field to 
that particular housing provided 
through public acts and public 
funds. The 14th Amendment of 
the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court decision have already fixed 
the rights of individuals. But in 
giving one citizen the right to 
own, occupy, and enjoy any home 
he can afford, it also gives his 
neighbor the right to choose like- 
wise. Public interest subject to 
law is therefore confined to such 
housing as public monies may 
build and operate. 

We have all types of projects 
under housing laws already passed. 
Either we continue to have all 
types, else I predict federal prog- 
ress in the field of housing will 
stop. Congress has not included 
anti-segregation clauses in hous- 
ing legislation, not as a matter 
of condoning segregation, but as 
a matter of being realistic to the 
end that peoples of all races can 


receive help. 


When we mention segregation, 
most people think of the south. 
This area has the greater prob- 
lem, but it has no monopoly on 
race prejudice. I am sure you 
know as well as I that no law is 
going to change the minds of 
southern whites. This area needs 
housing aid and anyone who sin- 
cerely wants to bring about more 
and better housing for all peo- 
ples in the south through public 
means must know it will be ac- 
cepted only on a segregated basis. 

But what of other areas and 
other races? Have laws solved 
their problems? Many _ states 


long since have renounced legal 
segregation in virtually every 
field. These sections, particularly 
in the north, have boasted of their 
broadmindedness in this field and 
have pointed the finger of scorn 
and accusation at the south. 


I say legislation has not pro- 
vided the cure, not even in the 
north, not even in the case of 
minority groups other than 
Negroes, because. race prejudice 
still exists. Illinois and Iowa, for 
instance, are states that have no 
Jim Crow laws, yet Illinois has 
presented us the Cicero case and 
Iowa that of the Korean Indian 
war hero who was denied a grave 
for his mortal remains. 


Law or lack of it did not change 
the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple of Iowa and Illinois. Law 
has not forced members of racial 
groups to remain together such as 
we see in New York’s Harlem. 
Other forces cause these results, 
and your answer to segregation, 
voluntary or forced, will be found 
in the forces themselves—in the 
heart and the mind, and not in 
the law. 


Through trial and error, racial 
groups have found ways to live 
side by side with a minimum of 
friction. Try to force an end to 
this pattern by law, and you 
defeat what progress has already 
been achieved through the evolu- 
tionary process. Prove anything 
you like. Pass laws, if you can. 
But the minds of people will stay 
the same until a greater force 
changes them. And until this at- 
titude changes, you will not see 
intermingling of races in some 
sections of our land. 


The law gives you the right 
to own a home anywhere, but 
it cannot compel your neighbor 
to remain with you, to welcome 
you, to like you, or to associate 
with you. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Congressman Steed. 
Now, gentlemen, unless you have 
some questions for each other, our 
special interrogators here are ready 
with their questions—Mrs. Hor- 
tense Gabel, Director of the 
National Committee and the New 
York State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing, and Mr. 
James De Santis, President of the 
Schenectady Real Estate Board. 
Mrs. Gabel, are you ready with 
a question? 


Mrs. Gabel: Yes, I am. I think 
first, before I ask my question, we 
ought to get the legal systems and 
the fact situations as they exist in 
this country straight. Congressman 
Steed, I think, has in some measure 
confused them. We have states in 
the deep south, the deep southern 
Jim Crow states, which compel 
segregation by law. Then in the 
overwhelming majority of states, 
there are no laws which either 
compel segregation or forbid dis- 
crimination. In something like 
nine states, there are laws which 
have begun to forbid discrimina- 
tion in housing. 

Now, Congressman Steed, I 
would like to address my first 
question to this first situation 
where you have laws which com- 
pel segregation. You have spoken 
in terms of the hearts and minds 
of men and the individual’s right 
to do what he pleases. How, in 
the face of a philosophy like that, 
can you justify a compulsive sanc- 
tion decreeing segregation when 
many southerners do not feel that 
way? 

Congressman Steed: First, let 
me say I am not justifying or con- 
doning it. I am merely stating it 
as a fact that exists, and one that 
must be faced and realized if we 
are going to do anything in a 
realistic, practical way to help 


{ these people who need it. Now I 
(think, as I read the recent Supreme 
(Court decisions in reference to the 
{guarantees under the 14th Amend- 
iment, that the rights of an indi- 
‘vidual to own, occupy, and enjoy 
4a home anywhere he wants to, if 
[he has the money to pay for it and 
(can find somebody willing to sell 
iit to him, has been very clearly 
«established. And since that is a 
matter which has been settled by 
tthe highest court in the land, it 
jjust seems foolish to me to think 
tthat you’d ask for further legis- 
llation. To me that settles the 
tthing. That’s all there is to it. 
(And no matter how many cove- 
[mants, restrictive covenants, city 
(ordinances, or state laws that 
rmight have been passed—in the 
light of those decisions of the 
‘court, I think they go out the 
rwindow. 

Mrs. Gabel: Well, let’s not give 
ttsat famous Supreme Court case 
mmore credit than it deserves. All 
hat case said was that no man 
mould put a written instrument in 
mwriting and file it in the hall of 
“ecords saying that he was going 
ao discriminate. It made no pre- 
tenses, Congressman Steed, of say- 
ing, “Thou shalt not discriminate.” 

Congressman Steed: As I read 
the Court’s decision in the Illinois 
case, it mentions specifically regu- 
dations by states and agencies of 
the states, which would be the 
cities. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Now our next question from Mr. 
De Santis. 

Mr. De Santis: Mr. White, in 
many of the smaller communities 
of America, the problem of segre- 
gation isn’t acute, and many of 
the people have not had first-hand 
experience with it. Now, assum- 
‘ng that there are two housing 
projects, both of which are iden- 


tical in every comfort and facility, 
and assume that one is solely 
occupied by Negro people and the 
other by white people, what are 
the disadvantages of such an ar- 
rangement ? 


Mr. White: The disadvantages 
are that it perpetuates a dangerous 
schism in American thinking and 
American living. One of the things 
that has happened in all of these 
so-called Negro housing projects 
is that inevitably they are located 
on the other side of the tracks 
in the least desirable, the least 
healthy part of any given City. 
It’s true in the north as well as 
the south. And second, muni- 
cipalities spend less money on fire 
and police protection and sanita- 
tion and on other services which 
make for a decent living. 

But finally, we’ve got to learn 
and we’ve got to learn it very fast 
that two-thirds of the people of 
this world of ours are not white. 
White people are in a minority, 
and there is a social revolution 
sweeping Asia and Africa and 
Latin America and the United 
States because colored peoples are 
not going to accept any longer 
the status of second-class citizen- 
ship. We either have got to live 
together in this world as one 
people in one world or, in my 
opinion, there isn’t going to be 
any world left for any of us to 
live in, so that segregation in 
itself is evil. (Applause) 


Mrs. Gabel: Congressman Steed, 
last week, all of us read in the 
papers of 52 exchange students 
who were brought here from every 
corner of the world to study in 
our American schools and univer- 
sities so that they could see a 
working demonstration of democ- 
racy. Those students, as part of 
their orientation before they sepa- 
rated to go to various schools, 


were to tour our great pride—the 
TVA. Two of those fifty students 
were dark-skinned Panamanians. 
When these 52 students discovered 
that they could not live together, 
they chose not to see TVA. Now, 
Congressman Steed, as a Congress- 
man with a splendid international 
record, can you tell me in your 
opinion what effect that story will 
have on our battle to win the 
minds and hearts of men through- 
out the world? — 


Congressman Steed: Well, in the 
first place I don’t know about the 
case you referred to, but I do 
know that students and other 
visitors from all over the world 
have visited TVA time and time 
again. And during the time that I 
was in India, which is a country 
of colored people, I found that 
innumerable people from India 
have visited and inspected TVA, 
and if there is any restriction 
there that would prevent that, I 
never heard of it. 


Mrs. Gabel: The restrictions in- 
volved the housing of these stu- 
dents. 


Congressman Steed: Well, these 
people were housed and fed while 
they were there, and they seemed 
to have no difficulty. I never had 
any complaint from any of them. 

Mrs. Gabel: I hate to belabor the 
subject. 


Mr. Denny: Well, do you want to 
be a little more specific? 

Mrs. Gabel: Well, I’m asking 
the Congressman to answer the 
one argument he has avoided that 
Mr. White made in his first 
speech. How can we justify segre- 
gation when we preach democracy 
and we are attempting to win the 
minds and hearts of colored and 
white men throughout the world? 


Congressman Steed: Well, since 
you bring it up, I don’t mind tell- 


ing you exactly how I feel about 
that. I’m getting pretty sick and 
tired—not at you—but I’m getting 


pretty tired of this thing we hear § 


so much about, these apologists 


for America who are so scared 


that somebody in some foreign 
country just isn’t going to approve 
of us and like us. 
traveled over most of the world, 
and I’ll tell you in all seriousness 
that the most mistreated American 


citizen, no matter who he may be ft 


or where he may be, lives a far 
better life than the majority of 
the peoples 
have been in, and all I’ve got to 
say to them is, if they are so in- 
terested in helping people, why 
don’t they clean up the mess in 
their own homes before they come 
poking their fingers toward us? 
Now, we've done pretty well 
under our system. We've become 
one of the most powerful nations 
the world has ever known. We've 


ot our sins, of course, but we've |. 
gs ’ > 


had an evolutionary process going 
on, and we've been making each 
generation a better one from the 
one that came before it, and I 
think that we can make a very 
good case of showing that in this 
country we are coping with these 
problems in equality and we are 
solving them, which is more than 
most of these people from foreign 
countries can say about their coun- 
tries. And I’ll just tell you this. 
Any leader of a toreign country 
who is intelligent and well- 
informed knows that what I have 
said is true and therefore he 
couldn’t in good conscience criti- 
cize us for the things we do, and 
if he isn’t intelligent and well- 
informed, what difference does his 
opinion make anyhow? (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
White has a comment on that. 


Mr. White: Indeed I have. I 


Now Ive 


in the countries I } 


|have done a little traveling around 
| the world, too. I’ve been six times 
(during the past seven years to 
,Asia and Africa and Europe and 
| Latin America, and the leaders 
(of other nations don’t know the 
{facts as we know them in this 
(country. I wish Congressman 
‘Steed himself knew them a little 
better, then he wouldn’t be quite 
‘sO optimistic. What they hear 
from America are the stories of 
‘the filibusters in the United States 
Senate; of speeches by men like 
.Talmadge and Rankin; of riots 
like that one in Cicero; of the 
bombings of the homes of eighteen 
Negro families in a period of 
‘only about six weeks in Dallas, 
Texas, which happened this sum- 
ner. They know about the ghetto, 
they don’t know about the prog- 
ess, because that is not as widely 
ublicized as it ought to be. 


And I want to say this, that the 

rogress is not due to the Con- 
ress of the United States. The 
courts have gone very much far- 
ker, and the fighting has had to 
e made by individual organiza- 
tions and individuals in this 
country who, thank God, are much 
ore intelligent than the present 
ongress, so far as this issue is 
concerned. (Applause) 


Now, what difference does it 
make? There are two things 
hich make America great. One 
s her declaration of decency and 
democracy and human freedom 
‘epresented by the Bill of Rights 
nod our Declaration of Independ- 
‘nce and the Emancipation Procla- 
ation. The other is our phe- 
omenal production lines, our as- 
embly lines. Let’s see what would 
appen to the second of these if 
e fail on the first. Ninety-six 
er cent of the manganese with 
vhich we make our steel comes 
tom India, Brazil, and the Belgian 


Congo. The largest supply of 
uranium yet found in the world 
is in the Belgian Congo. Our 
chrome, our cobalt, our tin, our 
tungsten, our rubber, our bauxite 
come from the areas of the earth 
inhabited by dark-skinned people 
who don’t trust America and don’t 
believe America when she says she is 
working for freedom for all men 
everywhere, because the Congress 
spends time talking about these 
things and does not put an end 
to legislation to segregation and 
discrimination and human degrada- 
tion. (Applause) 


Congressman Steed: I'll just tell 
you one thing. There is one thing 
America has that these people, no 
matter what their color, creed, or 
anything else is, sure like and 
rsepect and that’s a dollar bill. 
And whenever there’s anything 
they’ve got that we want—if we 
are willing to pay for it we can 
get it, whether they like us or 
not. That’s the only way we've 
ever gotten anything anyway and 
that’s the only way we're going 
to get anything from them in the 
future. (Cries of dissent.) I spent 
a year in India. Now I know 
these leaders are aware of the 
prejudices and the segregations of 
the caste system and the things 
that go on there, and they are 
well aware of those that go on in 
Africa and in Europe. And I think 
that those people who feel like 
they've got to apologize for 
America ought to do a lot of self 
soul-searching. 

You know, it’s a funny thing. 
If this country, in all this sin you 
accuse it of having, is such a bad 
place, why are so many people 
throughout the world—colored, if 
you please—trying so desperately 
hard to get into this country? 


(Applause) 
Mr. De Santis: Mr. White, you 


have stated that when Negro fam- 
ilies move to an all-white neigh- 
borhood, property values do not 
decrease; however, many people 
do not agree with you, especially 
in relation to one-family-house 
neighborhoods. Assuming that 
such people are right, what can 
be done to prevent such financial 
loss to owners of property in such 
a neighborhood? If nothing can 
be done to prevent such a loss to 
the owners, what should be done 
to compensate them? 


Mr. White: May I say this? 
When you say Negroes moving in, 
I would say to you ‘What 
Negroes?’ Is it going to be 
Negroes who are loud and noisy 
and immoral? Of course, they are 
going to lower the value of prop- 
erty; so would white people who 
are lazy and immoral and loud 
and noisy lower the value of prop- 
erty. (Applause.) Do you mean 
to tell me that in any reasonably 
intelligent, stable, sensible com- 
munity the moving of Marian 


* 


Anderson or Ralph Bunche into }), 
that neighborhood is going to de- }., 
press property values? I just don’t 
believe it. I don’t think Amer- 


icans are quite that stupid. (Ap- 7 


plause) 4 

On that same issue I want to | 
gently but firmly take exception }. 
to what Congfessman Steed said, } 
that the minds of southern white ] 
people cannot be changed by laws. |" 
I have a higher respect for the 
intelligence and the morality of 
southern white people than that. 
They have been changed not only 
by laws, but also by the threat 


of laws, as is evidenced by the /* 


fact that we’ve never passed an 


anti-lynching bill because of fili- a 


busters, that even the threat of a 


law has materially reduced lynch- 7 


ing to the betterment of America. 
The FEPC did the same thing in 
employment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Walter White. We'll start | 
with a question from the lady | 
here in green. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE 


Lady: Mr. White, have you any 
suggestions as to how legislation 
could affect segregation in private 
housing ? 

Mr. White: 1 have to give you 
a little background on that. First, 
they attempted segregation by mu- 
nicipal ordinances and state laws, 
and the Supreme Court outlawed 
that. Then they tried restrictive 
covenants. Now we are up against 
a very tough nut which I frankly 
admit is tough, and that is the 
agreement amounting to a con- 
spiracy on the part of some real 
estate interests, and some mort- 
gage companies, and some banks 
in refusing loans to Negroes out- 
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side of the ghetto or to anybody | 
for houses for Negro occupancy. 
I think that what we need to do 
is to define ways of prohibiting 
the use of capital and the use of |) 
credit as a means of perpetuating | 
the ghetto, And second, I think 


we need educational programs, per- |} 


haps this is one of them, by which 
the nameless fears of so many 
Americans, both white and Negro, 


can be destroyed and so that this | 


psychological depreciation of prop- 
erty values can be done away with © 
because it is not a real deprecia-— 
tion of values; that is, through a || 
job of public education which 4 
listeners to the Town Hall of the °4 


‘Air can do a magnificent job in 
pushing forward. 

| Mrs. Gabel: Vd like to add a 
little to that. Nowadays there is 
ery little housing in the United 
States which is not supported with 
some government aid. We start 
ywith public housing and we go 
straight away through to federal 
Teasing, administration housing, 
which covers the majority of pri- 
wate housing in this state. We be- 
lieve that that is one of the legis- 
dative and legal levers that can be 
used to compel democracy, be- 
cause where federal or local or 
State public monies are contributed 
py all the taxpayers, they should 
zo to the benefit of all the con- 
gumers. 


Lady: My question is for Con- 
3ressman Steed, and I’d like to ask 
nim if he doesn’t feel that there 
'$ a tremendous discrepancy be- 
yween our protestations of equal 
tghts for all and our maintenance 
bf Negroes as second-class citizens. 

Congressman Steed: Well, of 
eurse you can find people in both 
races who are far from having 
vhat we would consider a suitable 
vay of life in this country. That’s 
Ihe whole point I make. The only 
vay you can help these needy 
seople of any group is through 
"ederal Housing legislation, and 
vhat we’ve been trying to do is to 
et up laws that will permit us to 
0 into a community and help 
hat community solve its problem 
he way it wants it solved to the 
nd that these very people we are 
terested in can get help now— 
ot at some future time, when all 
nese ideologies have come into 
eing. We don’t want to condemn 
nother generation of our minority 
roups to a continuance of the 
ime thing we have found some 
f them in today. 


Mr. Denny: The lady wants to 
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talk back. You had better stand 
by. 

Lady: Congressman Steed, I 
don’t mean people who are simply 
needy. I mean people who only 
want to be treated as citizens, just 
like everybody else, regardless of 
what color their skin happens 
to be. 

Congressman Steed: All a law 
can give anybody is like I think 
the Supreme Court did in its deci- 
sion. It gives you the right to 
own, occupy, and enjoy a home 
anywhere if you have the ability 
to pay for it and can find some- 
body willing to sell it to you. 
Now if people do not have the 
ability to pay for a home, you 
must either give them federal help, 
or you’ve got to wait until you 
can do something about increas- 
ing their earning power and giv- 


ing them the economic where- 
withal so they can help them- 
selves. 


Man: This goes to Mr. White. 
What has been the experience in 
non-segregated housing regarding 
mutual acceptance of both Negro 
and white families? 


Mr. White: In a_ remarkable 
number of instances there has 
been—oh, they’re looked askance 
at each other at the very begin- 
ning, and then they found out 
a very basic truth—that we are 
more alike than we are different. 
And they gravitated toward each 
other and became friends on the 
basis of their mutual interests, 
and there have been remarkable 
instances of success from _ inte- 
grated housing of that sort. And 
I'd like to say that that’s not any- 
thing particularly new in my own 
experience. I was born, as Mr. 
Denny said, in Atlanta, Georgia. 
I lived in a mixed neighborhood 
in the heart of the south, a good 
many years ago. As a matter of 


fact, we lived so close to the 
neighbors that actually I as a 
Negro had a white mammy. You 
hear a lot about white people hav- 
ing black mammies. I had a white 
mammy because a neighbor of ours 
raised me during my mother’s ill- 
ness along with her own son. That 
is the kind of friendly relationship 
I mean, and I think one of the 
reasons I feel as kindly towards 
white people as I do despite all 
I have seen as secretary of the 
NAACP is because I know we can 
learn to know and respect each 
other. It can be done and it is 
being done in a remarkable num- 
ber of places. 


Man: Congressman Steed, grant- 
ed that legislation will soften up 
Opposition to segregation, do you 
believe that law enforcement of- 
ficers would carry those laws out? 
May we have your opinion? 

Congressman Steed: Well, it 
would be just an opinion. I want 
you to understand that I have no 
objection to any community in 
America having the kind of hous- 
ing it wants, and if groups are 
willing to mix together and live, 
that’s all right with me, and I 
think the law would help permit 
that and that’s all right. Now it’s 
true that if you really know what 
the attitude of mind is in many 
of our communities in this country, 
as I think I know them, I’m sure 
you realize that the answer to 
your question is that you can’t get 
people to enforce something they 
do not believe in, and there are 
some places just not ready for this 
sort of thing yet, in my opinion. 

Lady: Mr. White, what can any 
local or city government do to 
cure segregation in public hous- 
ing? 

Mr. White: Well, they could do 
what New York City has done. 
They could pass a city ordinance 
prohibiting discrimination on the 
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basis of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in housing and 
that has worked in New York City 
despite the very militant and deter- |} 
mined opposition of certain real }* 
estate interests and others, but it 
is working in New York City, 
Stuyvesant Town to the contrary. }* 


Man: Congressman Steed, if all } 
the American people are taxed for |” 
public housing, must not Congress =. 
protect the housing rights of ail } 
the American people? 


Congressman Steed: Of course, }, 
and I think Congress does, be- |. 
cause if you have studied the pro- }. 
gram, the way the federal housing | 
laws administer it you will see } 
that in these communities, particu- |, 
larly in the south, they have seen §. 
to it that equal help has been } 
given, and in the case of the ] 
colored race, they have received | 
a greater proportion of help. And }) 
I think that that is brought on § 
by the fact that a larger per cent | 
of that group comes within the 
definition or scope of the needy 
group they want to help. And j 
that’s the way that they have met } 
that problem down there, by con- | 
ducting the program in such a | 
way that even though it’s in a se- } 
gregated system, the same type of } 
housing is given in full measure } 
to both groups. 

Man: Mr. White, what kind of } 
legislation would you advocate as j 
a cure to segregation and housing, | 
and to what extent do you think | 
the southerners would abide by | 
such legislation? | 

Mr. White: Well, I would in- 
clude in every piece of federal | 
housing legislation — this would 
apply to such agencies as FHA 
and all other defense housing 
agencies—an explicit prohibition 
of discrimination based on any i 
artificial line of demarcation such | 
as race, or color. And second, I 
believe, and again I repeat I have | 


| 


| 

ia great deal of faith in the people 
of the south—sometimes shattered, 
but I still have that faith—I be- 
lieve that they would be law- 
abiding citizens and they would 
abide by the law, even though 
khere would be a few people who 
would try to evade obedience to 
the law. And I set as an ex- 
ample what has happened in Con- 
ressman Steed’s own State of 
klahoma. Ten years or so ago, 
hen the first action was brought 
into the courts of law to challenge 
he denial of graduate and profes- 
sional training to Negroes solely 
because they were Negroes, there 
were many people who said the 
outh would never stand for it, 
put today more than a thousand 
Negro students are studying in 
e state universities of twelve 
cuthern states, and Congressman 
freed’s own son is sitting in a 
lass with Negro fellow students 
» the University of Oklahoma. 


Congressman Steed: 1 was glad 
at this matter of the position 
£ the NAACP on housing legisla- 
gon came up, because I think you 
would like to know whether that 
epresents the views of all the 
ople who speak for, work for, 
d say they represent various 
Ainority groups in regard to this 
e subject. ‘I don’t think you'll 
ind that they are unanimous on 
- at all. I don’t believe anyone 
vould say that Senator Douglas 
ff Illinois was not a liberal and 
t interested in these people. He 
ook the attitude that we had to 
ave the law that now is, rather 
aan the NAACP attitude, and I’d 
ke to quote from Richard Ster- 
er’s book, The Negro’s Share, 


which says that unless we have 
the law as it now is, the alternative 
will be no law at all. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Congressman Steed, and all 
of you speakers, and Mrs. Gabel 
and Mr. De Santis. Thanks also to 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
here in Schenectady, and especially 
Mrs. Barbara Rumsey, the high- 
voltage dynamo, 


Announcer: One of the men who 
helped to make this program pos- 
sible here in Schenectady tonight 
is not with us. He is a 23-year- 
old German student who gradu- 
ated from Union College last June 
who was brought to this country 
by the Schenectady Rotary Club 
in 1945 to receive a college edu- 
cation and to learn something 
about the American way of life 
firsthand. Young Herman Nickel 
of Berlin was not content to simply 
receive the generosity of the Rotary 
Club and other benefactors in this 
city, he wanted to make a contribu- 
tion; and he chose to work through 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
The thing he found most precious 
about American democracy was the 
fact that here people could do 
things about something they didn’t 
like. He was most eager to have 
Town Meeting originate in 
Schenectady and he had a hand 
in arranging this program before 
he left for Germany two weeks 
ago. We know that he will do 
well in his native Germany in 
advancing the cause of democracy, 
and we wish him every success. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject, ‘Can 


Legislation Cure Segregation in Housing?’ you are probably ready to draw your 
own conclusions. In making up your mind, you may want to consider the follow- 
ing important background questions, 


* 


1. Do the American people as a whole want segregation in housing 


ended? 
a. If so, is legislation necessary? 
b. If not, can legislation be passed, and if passed, can it be enforced? 


c. Is segregation inevitable? For example, how can people be kept }” 


from moving out of a neighborhood when Negroes move in, thus 
making it a segregated area again? 


d. Is the progress being made in integrating the armed services 
indicative that segregation in housing can be ended just as satis- 
factorily through legislation? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of homogeneous neigh- | 


borhoods ? 


a. Are they successful in eliminating tensions? 


b. Do most people prefer to associate only with their prototypes? ) 


c. Does such association cause people to distrust and fear those who },, 


are “different” ? 


d. Do homogeneous neighborhoods prevent children from gaining a } | 


proper perspective of themselves and the world they live in? 


What effect does unsegregated housing have on real estate values? #¥ 


a. Does the infiltration of minorities lower real estate values, or § ’ 


have the experiences with public housing shown that this is not 
always a result? 


b. If residents of a neighborhood do not want to remain after 
Negroes move in, and sell out as fast as they can, how can the 
lowering of real estate values be prevented ? 


c. If minorities were permitted to live in decent homes in decent 
areas, would they not be just as desirable neighbors as the 
majority ? 


\ 


Why do some people object to unsegregated housing ? 
a. To what extent is their opposition a reflection of insecurity? 


b. Does this imply that education, rather than legislation, is a better 
cure for segregation? \ 


Does segregated housing weaken our preaching of democracy in other } 


parts of the world? 


a. What was the effect of the Cicero incident in this country and jj, 


abroad ? 


Would unsegregated housing mean an automatic end to discrimina- fy 


tion, or would the possibility of embarrassment, unpleasantness, and ii 


overt acts be more unbearable than segregation? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


Harry Loehlein 
Dr. Turck 


“WHAT’S WRONG WITH COLLEGE FOOTBALL?” 
Program of September 4, 1951 


Speakers 


Tim Cohane 
Roger Kvam 


proadcast as space allows. 


HICH ABOVE ALL? 
ZONOR... 

A fundamental axiom of military 
fe and all human contacts should 
é, and to my knowledge over 44 
ars of military experience is, that 
nor supersedes friendship and 
en relationship. Decisions that 
we painful beyond belief must at 
‘mes be made against a friend or 
en a brother where dishonor is 
ae only alternative—Horace W. 
HELMIRE, Dowington, Pennsyl- 
nia. 

(Harry Loehlein declared) with 
blf-assurance and to an enthusiatic 
nd applauding American audience, 
Yes, if I could be returned to 
Vest Point, I would again put 
tiendship before honor.” 

His repeatedly stated excuse for 
dshonesty and cheating, his claim 
>» an “honorable” discharge was 
friendship’—the aiding and en- 
puraging of a friend in dishonesty, 
1 the desecrating of the honor sys- 
‘m of a great school. . . . That 
pung man appreciates the prestige 
* honor. He wants an “honor- 
ble’ discharge, the kind of an 
aonorable” discharge that would 
_ itself be dishonest... . 


‘What a conception of friendship 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 
You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 
lhe letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 
got later than Thursday following the program. 
‘ublish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


and of honor! I believe he stated 
he was recently married. I wonder 
how his bride would accept the 
immortal “I could not love thee, 
dear, so much loved I not honor 
MOK 5 Ec 

We all understand wrongdoing; 
it is easy to fall into. But we like 
to think we can take our punish- 
ment without shouting defense of 
dishonor to our nation. We would 
like to feel that the boys would be 
proud of a school that uncom- 
promisingly aligns itself with an 
understanding of honor and _ its 
value. — M. Kerr, Los Angeles, 
California. 

It is to be hoped that someone 
will tell the West Point ex-cadet 
that he is all mixed up in his 
values. ‘‘Friendship above all” is a 
poor substitute for loyalty to prin- 
ciple, and until we get that value 
seared into our thinking, we'll 
continue to have scandals in gov- 
ernment and in the most innocent- 
appearing athletes. — JENNIE E. 
Moss, Kinston, North Carolina. 


. OR FRIENDSHIP? 

Last night’s program was worth 
its weight in the Aga Khan’s 
diamonds, . . . 

The de-emphasis of football is 


certainly the only answer to the 
cribbing and such in colleges to- 
day. I am 24 years of age, and 
while I was in college from 
1944-1947 I watched, and helped 
at times, certain students who 
couldn’t make the grade unless 
they had help. . . . I have seen 
football players who were trying 
for engineering degrees and such 
on the brink of suicide because 
the pressure was too great. They 
kept going, though, for the glory 
of the dear old alma mater who 
forgot them as soon as someone 
else came along to take their 
place. I certainly agree with Harry 
Loehlein because I would help 
again as J did before (in a small 
way) because I, too, value friend- 
ship above any “code of honor.”— 
Mrs. Ropert Read, Library, Penn- 
sylvania. 


INSEPARABLE 
How can (friendship and honor) 
be separated. . . . Friendship that 


is not built upon honor is but a 
hollow gesture and cannot be 
trusted. — WatTer W. Pupp, 
Sheldon, Wisconsin. 

Has the cadet considered what 
is a friend without honor? Can he 
be a true friend? . . . For myself, 
and for most sincere people, I 
think, a friend without honor is a 
fraud.—Louise E. CLark, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


When West Point cadets and 
other college men and women are 
forced to be disonorable to keep 
“friends,” the time has come for a 
cram course for everyone on the 
basic ideals of Americanism and 
the noble purpose of Christianity. 
Christian love never required dis- 
honor, and helping others, which 
is a part of Christian love, can be 
accomplished without neglecting 
high ideals. — H. Epison Mc- 
DANIEL, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


START OF THE TROUBLE 


To my way of thinking, the 
trouble . . . starts back in high 
school where the football player re- 
ceives many advantages over his fel- 
low students, and too many coaches 
have never learned to be good 
losers. However, I would like to 
say that some of the finest friends 
I have are football players who 
also made use of their school 
books.—Jack SososLay, Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATION FIRST 


As an ex-varsity basketballer at 
the University of Tennessee, I 
know the need (for) athletes to 
put education first. I also find 
in this athletic hotbed great need 
for the recognition of the real pur- 
pose of the colleges. — Dan 
Tuomas, Lexington, Kentucky. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion. 


Meeting listeners? 


Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 
The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. 
order to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 


Address your 


